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P| School, Church, and the Ordeals of Integration 
> With the fall school term well begun, the pat- Emancipation Proclamation did not solve the issue 
ine tern of compliance with and defiance of the Su- of slavery in any ultimate sense, though it did 
ade preme Court decision in the South is becoming clear. abolish the institution of slavery. For a century 
are Unfortunately there will be nullification in most the Negro has been gradually acquiring both the 
ed, of the states of the Deep South. In many cases this rights and the capacities of genuine equality. In 
on defiance is armed by state legality. Virginia and the same way the Court decision only created the 
“ed several other states have taken steps to circumvent possibility for a more genuine equality in abolish- 
out the Supreme Court decision. In yet other states ing segregated schools. There is majesty in the law, 
an’s there will be simply defiance without any overt but it alone is not enough when a whole com- 
the legal action. These cases of nullification will in munity defies the law. That is why it is so important 
me due time be brought before federal courts and for the moral and spiritual vitalities of a com- 
ory if force is not used, as it must not be used, to en- munity to create the conditions in which the law 
this force the Court’s decision, we may expect a large is obeyed and inequality is gradually diminished. 
ttle scale pattern of nullification. It will not be as ex- It is significant that the glaring evil of race 
tensive as the nullification which disfranchised the hatred, expressed in the mean taunts of white 
Negro after he had been enfranchised by a con- children to Negro children entering integrated 
— stitutional amendment after the Civil War. But it schools, grows on soil which does not appear evil 
will be extensive enough to do damage to the in the first instance. The friction between the races 
majesty of the law and the integrity of our society. is generated partly by the concern of white parents 
In the border states a different pattern has de- for the cultural adequacy of their schools and by 
veloped. The situation varies county by county the fear that a “backward” race will corrupt that 
but, on the whole, more school integration is taking culture. But since the race is backward, not by 
™ place than is generally known by the nation. In biological destiny, but for want of precisely those 
some counties the decision to integrate the schools opportunities of advancement which good schools 
- is mecting with more or less violent resistance by can give, there is no ultimate ground for these 
white parents. In some cases this resistance is only fears. Since race prejudice is not confined to the 
: provisional and abates if the educational officers South and since the first steps in breaking ancient 
prove themselves resolute enough. The month of social habits and traditions are painful indeed, it 
cR September, with the beginning of the school term, behooves Northerners to be as patient and under- 
produced quite a few riotous incidents in which standing as possible in viewing the trials through 
efforts were made to prevent Negro children from which the South is moving. But this understanding 
- registering in integrated schools. cannot obviate the inclination to express admira- 
‘ The school question is almost as great a moral tion for leaders in education such as Dr. Omer 
crisis in our national history as the slavery question Carmichael, the superintendent of schools of Louis- 
was. There can be no question but that the same ville, Kentucky, who, by patient preparation in the 
7 issue of the dignity of man is at stake, though on two years since the Court decision, paved the way 
a different level. It is also quite clear that the for an uneventful period of integration this fall. 
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Unfortunately the role of the church in this day 
of crisis has not been too impressive, though the 
courage of quite a few ministers who have defied 
their congregations on this issue is one of the re- 
deeming features of a sad story in human relations. 

It is worth observing that the Catholic Church 
has a much better record on the school question 
than the Protestants. Parochial schools have fre- 
quently anticipated the Court decision, though in 
some instances, as in New Orleans, the Bishop 
found it advisable to postpone integration until 
next year. The most democratic and congregational 
Protestant churches have the poorest record, which 
simply means that the Christian laymen every- 
where are reluctant to obey the law of the land, 
even when it is in clearest consonance with the law 
of Christ. When there is not enough ecclesiastical 
authority to compel them they have their own way 
and frantically try to preserve the “Southern way 
of life,” though this defiance can only spell moral 
and political disaster. One must, of course, pay 
tribute to the courageous lay leaders who have 
frequently risked social ostracism in obedience to 
their conscience and the highest law. 

This whole chapter in our national history is 
instructive because it reveals that the group pride 
of men is one of the most ineradicable of human 
weaknesses. It is significant too that this weakness 
has been directly challenged by the secular ideal- 
ism embodied in our “Bill of Rights.” We Chris- 
tians will have to be modest in surveying the whole 
situation and recognizing the failure of the churches 
to give a clear call to the conscience of men. R.N. 


KARL BARTH IN TRANSLATION 
T HE TRANSLATION into English of the sec- 
ond volume (half-volume in his arrangement) 
of Karl Barth’s massive Church Dogmatics is cer- 
tain to be an important event for the American 
churches in the long run. One must say “long run” 
becuase only a few will actually find time to read 
these 900 pages, many of which are in small print, 
and the influence of Barth will be felt very in- 
directly and very slowly in the life of our churches. 
This “half-volume” is the second to be translated. 
Already Barth has published in German nine such 
volumes which run to eight thousand pages. The 
task of reading Barth would be easier if his hun- 
dreds of pages in small print were not often the 
most interesting! There is a team of Scotch theolo- 
gians who plan to translate the other volumes 





quite rapidly now after a delay of about twenty 
years since the first volume was published in Eng- 
lish. Barth is now seventy and he is working hard 
on the remaining volumes of his incredibly vast 
work. 

Many readers of this note may sigh at the 
thought of having to reckon with Barth, especially 
in view of the number of words. Have we not taken 
Barth’s measure and rejected him? Is he not now 
an old story, a man with a magnificent record of 
resistance to Hitler, though now a somewhat weari- 
some “neutralist” in his relations with communism? 
Has he not been the fountainhead of all that is 
bad in ‘‘Neo-orthodoxy,” Biblicism, irrationalism, 
pessimism, and obscurantism? ‘Twenty years ago 
Barth was dismissed with a few cliches in the 
English-speaking world. There is not one American 
thinker with wide influence who is his disciple. 
His arrogant polemics against Emil Brunner, who 
is very influential here, have seemed unforgiveable. 
Many are willing to accord him a significant place 
in the history of modern theology as a powerful 
stimulus who at least forced most Christian thinkers 
to ask new questions. But is it necessary to take 
him seriously now at this late date, to take time 
out of committee meetings and from easier books 
to read even a tenth of his many words? It is cer- 
tainly true that he has made it very difficult for 
us to come to terms with him because he is so 
wordy and repetitious even though amidst his repe- 
titions he is alive and fresh as a thinker. 

It is difficult to predict what may happen when 
the whole of Barth or the best of Barth is spread 
out for American readers but the result may be 
somewhat as follows. Up to the present, he has 
been known chiefly for his negative doctrines, his 
much too narrow theological method, his rejection 
of natural theology in all forms, his failure to 
make constructive contact with secular thought and 
his early view of man, which, when reduced to 
slogans, seemed to be wholly dark, especially when 
man’s sin was discussed apart from his later stress 
on salvation. The first hhalf-volume of Barth’s 
Church Dogmatics, which was translated in 1936, 
dealt chiefly with his methodology and contained 
those aspects of his thought which were most 
quickly rejected in the English-speaking world. 

The publication of this half-volume brings us 
into the substance of Barth’s positive message. ‘To- 
day, very clearly, he is the great theologian of sal- 
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vation, of God’s grace, of reconciliation with God 
in Christ. His theology is a massive statement of 
very central elements in the evangelical message 
and if attention is given to them, more than to 
the narrowness of his methodology or to his nega- 
tive doctrines, the result becomes entirely different. 
The proclamation of God’s saving act in Christ 
completely swamps the publicized dark view of 
man. Barth sees all humanity in relation to the 
grace of God in Christ and there comes out of 
his thought something that closely resembles a 
Christian universalism. 

Moreover, readers of these volumes will find 
long discussions of specific issues which will be of 
very great interest, e.g., the discussion of marriage 
and the family in the fourth part of the third 
volume. Also, readers of all the volumes will find 
long and brilliant historical essays, mostly in small 
print, which show both Barth’s enormous learn- 
ing and his capacity to be fair to those with whom 
he disagrees, especially when they are dead. 

In this second half-volume, which is the occa- 
sion of this note, the reader will find a full-length 
Protestant doctrine of authority which gives the 
central place to the substance of the Bible, but 
which leaves open ways to avoid the objectionable 
forms of Biblical authoritarianism, though it is 
doubtful if disciples of Barth who lack his freedom 
of mind will be able to follow them. Barth will 
always be as tantalizing as he will be time-consum- 
ing for all who take him seriously. The earlier re- 
jection o. his basic methodology on the part of 
most American readers will almost certainly stand 
and Barth, himself, is especially intolerant at this 
point. But he deserves to be read on the substance 
of theology and on innumerable particular issues 
with minds that are not closed by stereotypes and 
slogans which are now out of date. —_—‘J.C.B. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUEZ 


T’ NOW seems apparent that the Suez crisis will 

be with us for a long time unless, unhappily, no 
peaceful solution can be found and the conflict 
should end in war. Without predicting the final 
outcome, it is possible to discern the main out- 
lines of the situation. 

The first obvious consequence of the crisis is 
the increasing solidarity between Egypt and the 
Communist bloc. A “neutralist’” nation has obvi- 
ously gone over to the camp of our enemies on the 
plausible issue of “colonialism,” an issue which 
has lost us, and will lose us, many engagements 
in the cold war. 
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The second clear fact is that the Nasser govern- 
ment is using the issue to cover its defeats on the 
home front. For its promises of increasing pro- 
duction and of land to the landless have not been 
kept. Moreover, its concentration camps are filling 
up. It is turning into a pure military dictatorship, 
seeking to compensate for its domestic failures by 
military and diplomatic victory. Its insistence on 
the absolue right of Egyptian sovereignty will be 
hard to refute, even though its control of the canal 
will place the hand on the jugular vein of European 
economy. 

The most disturbing development in the crisis 
has been the rift between ourselves and our allies, 
France and Britain. They have been critical of 
us because we announced that we did not expect 
the London conference proposals to be accepted 
and we disavowed the use of force when the two 
leading European nations, and also Prime Minister 
Menzies of Australia, thought that the threat of 
force might shake Nasser’s resolution. This dis- 
avowal of force puts us into the camp of modera- 
tion and becomes rather ironic in the light of 
European criticism of our “hysteria” during the 
McCarthy era. But, of course, we are not as di- 
rectly affected as Britain and France; the Suez 
is not our life line. Perhaps this is another in- 
stance where it matters much whose ox is gored. 

At any rate, it is not yet apparent whether our 
moderation will succeed in preventing an armed 
conflict or whether it will contribute to the diplo- 
matic defeat of the West by failing to preserve 
the proper unity of policy among allies. In addition 
to the many ironies of the situation, it is worth 
mentioning on this issue that we and the British 
Labor Party, previously rather consistently anti- 
American, have the same policy. R.N. 





OUR SPECIAL ELECTION ISSUE 
will appear on October 15 with an extra four 
pages. Included in the issue will be articles 
by Paul G. Hoffman and Chester Bowles stat- 
ing their reasons for supporting their respec- 
tive parties in the coming elections. In another 
article, E. E. Schattschneider discusses the con- 
sensus growing out of the New and Fair Deals 
and continued by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, noting the points at which no consensus 
exists. Additional copies can be ordered at the 
following rates: 1-50 copies at 20c each, 50-100 
at 15c each, 100 or more at 10c each. We can 
guarantee availability only if your order is 
received by October 5. 

















E GIVE a kind of attention today to the 
W major literature of our period that we give to 
no other department of our cultural life. Our philos- 
ophy—and especially that which is in the custodian- 
ship of the academicians—has long since ceased to 
“make news” and has become merely a kind of eso- 
teric and highly complicated calculus that has little 
relevance at all to the elementary facts of human 
existence. The social sciences, though they profess to 
deal with the ancient existential questions, very 
often do so by way of attempting to gloss over the in- 
tractable ambiguities of the human story with some 
sort of simplistic statistical equation; and, too 
frequently, the language of the social scientist, 
with its cumbrous jargon, has the effect of over- 
inflating what is essentially banal and platitudin- 
ous. The Continental existentialists have, to be 
sure, brought a new excitement into philosophic 
discussion; and occasionally there comes along a 
rare sociologist like David Riesman or C. Wright 
Mills who has a fresh and significant report to make 
upon the condition of man in our time. But, in 
both areas, the unorthodoxy of the avant-garde 
prevents it from having the kind of impact upon 
these disciplines that would restore to them an air 
of urgency and importance; and thus they do not 
command the kind of attention from the general 
educated public that they once did. Indeed, on 
the contrary, I think we feel if any illumination 
at all is to be had of our secret nightmares and 
the deepest issues of our perplexity, that it is likely 
to be gotten not from our philosophers or social 
scientists but from a few prophetic spirits in the 
theological community and from the major poets 
and novelists of our day. Here, in the books of 
Lawrence and Kafka and Mann and Faulkner, of 
Rilke and Yeats and Dylan Thomas—here, we 
think, is a kind of modern scripture that helps us 
to accept the ache that is within us and that has 
been aroused by the necessity of living amidst the 
dilapidation of our time. As we enter the universe 
that these writers inhabit, we may be led to cry out 
with Marlowe’s Mephistopheles: “‘Why this is 
hell’”—though we shall doubtless also be led to add, 
as he did, “nor am I out of it!” And if no exit out 
of our Inferno is described, at least we may be 
drawn more deeply into it—which is perhaps, after 


Mr. Scott is Assistant Professor of Theology and Literature of the 
Federated Theological Faculty at the University of Chicago. 


Beneath the Hammer of Truth* 
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all, the right way, since, as Mr. Eliot tells us in 
the Quartets, we must “Descend lower .. .” before 
attempting to scale the bright Mount of Purgation. 


The New Congeniality 

Nor does the Christian intelligentsia present any 
longer the kind of exception that it once did to 
the general receptivity to the great literature of 
our period. There must perhaps always be a certain 
degree of tension between art and religion, for, 
as Mr. Allen Tate has said, “The subject of the 
imaginative writer is necessarily men as they are 
behaving, not as they ought to behave.” And thus 
there is likely to be, as Mr. Tate says, “a standing 
quarrel between the imaginative writer and the 
Church.”' But the antagonism—however much it 
may not really be ultimately necessitated in prin- 
ciple (and Mr. Tate is actually thinking not so 
much of art and religion as absolute essences as he 
is of the artist and the churchman) —is by no means 
so rigidly joined today as it was at an earlier time. 
This is particularly noticeable in the world of 
Protestantism, whose historic affiliation with bour- 
geois attitudes has traditionally conditioned it 
toward a certain skepticism of literature and the 
arts. This skepticism was never well-founded, being 
rooted not so much in theological principles as 
in a comfortable social-economic situation that 
closeted the Protestant consciousness from the 
bitter realities of the iron time which the modern 
artist was exploring. But the events of recent 
history have not only broken an earlier compla- 
cency about the human enterprise but have also 
compelled us to undertake deeper explorations 
of the meaning of the Christian faith itself—so that, 
the full implications of Gethsemane having been 
re-possessed, the austere and tragic vision of the 
great poets and novelists of our period is no longer 
the offense that it once was. 

The new congeniality in the religious commun- 
ity toward the testimony of modern literature has 
also in large part, I suspect, been a result of the 
emergence of a significant Christian literature out 
of the epochal agonies of the time. In the English- 
speaking world alone we have today the very re- 


* This article will also appear in a fall issue of Frontiers 


' Allen Tate, “Orthodoxy and the Standard of Literature,” 
The New Republic, January 5, 1953. 
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markable constellation of such writers as T. S. 
Eliot, Edith Sitwell, W. H. Auden, Graham Greene, 
Robert Lowell, and (possibly we ought also to 
include) the late Dylan Thomas. Mr. Graham 
Greene has distinguished between those writers 
who merely happen to be Christians and those 
who are genuinely Christian writers in the sense 
that their way, as artists, of shaping the substance 
of experience is determined by an essentially 
Christian vision of things. And it is amongst this 
latter group that the writers whom I have men- 
tioned, in some degree or other, belong. They 
are, or at least they seek to be, in this integral way, 
Christian artists. And their example has been so 
gratifying till they have won a wide and devoted 
audience throughout the Christian community, 
amongst Anglican, Protestant, and Roman Catholic 
readers. Indeed, the great danger perhaps is that, 
having given to their work the initially warm 
response that it deserved, we may now, out of 
sympathy with their minority position in the larger 
culture, be failing to practice the kind of tact in 
discrimination that might result in the more care- 
ful assessments for which their books begin to ask. 
We have, I suspect, been so busy in congratulating 
both them and ourselves on what is called the 
Christian renascence in literature till we have 
neglected to take a proper measure of the difficul- 
ties involved in being a Christian artist and of 
whether such a thing is, after all, really possible 
in our time, at least in the degree that we often 
assume to have been realized. 


Christ vs. Culture 


What we have, I think, to take into account is 
that in order for the Christian writer (or, indeed, 
for that matter, any other Christian worker in the 
field of culture) to assert his identity in the modern 
world, it has been necessary for him to do so 
against his environment and his culture, for there 
Christianity has been, on the whole, at a discount. 
Till only the day before yesterday the dominant 
religion ever since the sixteenth century had been 
the religion of progress, with its vision of history 
automatically moving towards ever wider and wider 
harmonies and towards the perfection of the nat- 
ural man. And in such a climate the inevitable 
posture of the Christian writer had to be that of 
being against his environment: his primary im- 
pulse was, inevitably, to dwell upon those aspects 
of Christian orthodoxy the emphatic assertion 
of which might have the effect of correcting or 
of calling into question the dominant heresies 
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of the age. In the modern world the approach, 
in other words, of the Christian writer to his faith 
has tended to be governed by strategic considera- 
tions. And this has in turn very often resulted in 
his representing himself an imbalance that was but 
the opposite of the imbalance which he found in his 
culture. He has wanted, say, in opposition to the 
complacencies of modern culture, to reinstate a 
sense of the human tragedy and of man’s radical 
imperfection and limitation. And so, with great 
exertion, he has undertaken to recover for his age a 
sense of the straits that man is permanently in, of 
his need for redemption, and of what the church 
has traditionally meant by the originality of sin. 
But, in the process of disclosing to us how deeply 
wounded the human creature is and how narrow- 
ly his life escapes being engulfed by the terrible 
vacuums of tragedy, the Christian writer has often 
seemed to forget that things were, though, made 
right and valid in Christ, in his Passion and in his 
Resurrection. The emphasis, in other words, upon a 
single aspect of the Christian testimony is so drastic 
as to provide an example of what the church has 
indeed traditionally conceived heresy to involve. 
Or, to put it differently, we do not get a central or 
an integral version of the Christian understanding 
of human existence. 


Mr. Faulkner... . 


The fiction of Mr. William Faulkner here pro- 
vides us with a kind of case in point. Just as Ash 
Wednesday and the Quartets have helped us to see 
that the author of The Waste Land and The Hol- 
low Men was in many ways essentially a poet Chris- 
tianly oriented, whatever may then have been the 
state of his relations with the church, so too “The 
Bear” and Requiem for a Nun and A Fable have 
helped us to make a similar discovery about the 
author of Sartoris and The Sound and the Fury and 
Absalom, Absalom!. Surely we ought by now to be 
able to forget all the nonsense that used to be talked 
about Mr. Faulkner as a novelist of Southern 
“decadence” and to take seriously one of his finest 
critics, Mr. R. W. B. Lewis, who tells us that the 
world into which we are taken by Mr. Faulkner’s 
books is the “world after the Incarnation.”? Mr. 
Faulkner has not, of course, as Mr. Eliot and Mr. 
Auden do, any great capacity for handling sys- 
tematic ideas with cogency—but he has an enormous 
cogency where for him it really counts, namely, in 


2R. W. B. Lewis, “The Hero in the New World,” The 
Kenyon Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (Autumn, 1951), pp. 641-660. 





the dialectical entanglements of his fiction. And 
here the observable consistencies (in the delinea- 
tion of character and the management of narrative 
perspective) suggest that, at the very least, his is a 
mind that is inclinatorily Christian. Yet the stress 
of it is toward a pessimism at times so unremitting 


as to recall the world before the Incarnation, of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Indeed, it is significant, 
as I and others have noted elsewhere, that the very 
words to which he has to return again and again 
“intractable,” and 
“outrage.” He brings before us “the tragic and in- 


are “tragic,” “inexorable,” 
evitable land’”—a world “peopled by young men 
like fallen angels, and of a meteoric violence like 
that of fallen angels, beyond heaven or hell and 
partaking of both: doomed immortality and im- 
mortal doom.” It is a doomed and accursed place in 
which burdens have to be borne which are heavier 
even than it would seem possible for man to bear, 
and they must be borne, in order that he can dis- 
cover that he can bear anything at all. Mr. Faulk- 
ner, in other words, as he suggested in his great 
Nobel Prize Award speech at Stockholm, has want- 
ed to make our griefs grieve on universal bones 
and to leave us with scars—and the point is that in 
the very process of awakening us out of our specious 
securities he has himself lost the kind of centrality 
of vision that might enable us to regard his own 
sensibility as integrally Christian. 


... and Mr. Greene 


Or, again, a simliar imbalance is discoverable in 
Mr. Graham Mr. Greene’s relation to 
Christianity is, of course, more highly formalized 
than Mr. Faulkner’s, but we do not find, in his 
novels, a Christian sensibility that represents any 
greater degree of balance or integration. He is a 
Christian writer who has wanted in much of his 
work to exhibit the moral and spiritual superficial- 
ity of the modern secularist consciousness, with its 
shallow preoccupation with Right and Wrong and 
its ignorance of Good and Evil. And Mr. Green's 
own preoccupations have often reminded us of the 
great passage in Mr. Eliot’s essay on Baudelaire in 
which he says: “So far as we are human, what we do 
must be either evil or good; so far as we do evil or 
good we are human; and it is better, in a paradox- 
ical way, to do evil than to do nothing; at least, we 


Greene. 


exist .. . The worst that can be said of most of our 
malefactors ... is that they are not men enough to 
And, wanting to demonstrate this, 
Mr. Greene has tended to find the great thing in 
many of his characters—in (to name only a few) 


be damned.” 
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Minty in England Made Me, or Pinkie in Brighton 
Rock, or Fowler in The Quiet American—to be 
their intimate knowledge of Evil, and, however 
reprehensible they might be, he has expected us 
to find in them a human profundity that is missing 
in Wilson of The Heart of the Matter or in Pyle of 
The Quiet American, who, however conventionally 
upright they may be, do not have, in their con- 
sciousness merely of what is Right and Wrong, 
sufficient substance to be damned. As Scott Fitz- 
gerald suggested, in that famous rejoinder to Mr. 
Ernest Hemingway, there are some who represent 
the authority of success and others who represent 
the authority of failure, and it is the latter in whom 
Mr. Greene is chiefly interested. So we get in many 
of his books a commitment to a kind of romantic 
diabolism that seems rather curiously to betray the 
Christian position to which he offers his conscious 
suffrage. Again, in other words, we see how costly 
it is for the artist to undertake an orthodox posi- 
tion in our heterodox world. For, as he takes this 
kind of anchorage, he is led, by the circumstances 
of his time, to try to correct the historical imbal- 
ance, and, in doing so, he is often betrayed into 
so drastic an emphasis upon some particular in- 
sight of the Christian faith that he himself loses 
the kind of centrality that in a happier period he 
might achieve. 


Instead, then, of merely assuming a proprietary 
air about the Christian renascence in literature 
today, perhaps it is with discriminations such as 
these that the Christian reader ought to begin to 
concern himself, for they are to be made—and far 
more extensively than I have indicated here—with 
respect to many other leading writers of our time. 
The truth of the matter is, after all, that their work 
has been 


forged beneath the hammer of truth 
On the anvil of our anguish. 
(Robert Penn Warren’s Brother to Dragons) 


And what it therefore requires is not any form of 
adulatory enshrinement—which would, in 
event, hardly be a sufficiently active response to it— 
but rather the most rigorous questioning to which 
it can be submitted by the faith in which both we 
and its authors find the greatest illumination of 
the deep places of human life. And if we succeed in 
bringing the Christian faith into a genuinely dia- 
logical relationship with modern literature, so that 
art may speak to religion and religion to art, we 
may in due time get a renewal and a deepening of 
both. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Pew and Mr. Bell 

TO THE EDITORS: In the interest of both accu- 
racy and fairness, may I suggest that your editorial 
of June I], entitled, ““The Resourcetul Mr. Pew,” is 
neither. Mr. Pew is but one of more than a thousand 
individuals asked to share in launching Christianity 
Today... 

However, one can but wonder why Mr. Pew’s 
financial help was acceptable when given to other 
organizations, but is questionable when made to 
a venture which has but one objective—to honor 
God and his Word and to work tor the advance- 
ment of his Kingdom? 

Time will tell whether other observations in this 
editorial are justified. Frankly, I was surprised at 
the tone of your editorial. It was more that which 
we expect In a type of journalism which we have 
not, in the past, associated with Christianity and 
Crisis. 

One personal matter: if you will cofer with my 
Christian brethren in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, with whom I differed on the question of 
church union under existing conditions, 1 believe 
that most of them will tell you that I did not 
wage a “bitter” battle against union. I had definite 
convictions on the matter, but at no time were 
the debates in which I engaged carried out in 
either a spirit of bitterness or lack of Christian love. 

L. Nelson Bell, Executive 
Christianity Today 


Editor 


The very difficulty about Mr. Pew’s support of 
a religious movement is his own tendency to equate 
Christianity with his own particular view of gov- 
ernment and economics. His identification of Chris 
tian freedom with economic free enterprise and 
the long history of his financial support for organi- 
zations that are dedicated to the use of Christian 
sanctions to support an extremely one-sided and 
doctrinaire view of the relation of government is 
the chief reason for raising questions about any new 
venture which has his backing. The use of the 
word “bitter” may well have been wrong and we 
apoligize for doing it. A word such as “intransigent”’ 
that does not necessarily suggest a spirit of bitter- 
ness would have been better. J.C.B. 


Other Thoughts on Protestant Church Music 

TO THE EDITORS: William Scheide’s “Thoughts 
on Protestant Church Music (August 6) seem su- 
perficial to me. He takes issue, e.g., with the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘purely vocal music” of the Pius X Motu 
Proprio, a principle which should be welcome to be- 
lievers in the primacy of the Word. The florid style 
of Italian opera is no more Protestant than it is 
Roman Catholic, and Bach’s ‘‘audacity” in reflect- 
ing the “spirit of the times” by using its techniques 
contributed greatly to the subsequent collapse of 
Protestant liturgical music. He could have used 
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some of the spirit of this remarkable document. 
‘The same publication fitly forbids vain repetitions 
of text. Real reform, even from the Vatican, merits 
our applause. 


A genuine musical renaissance cannot be based 
on the shallow 19th century hymnody. The unin- 
formed approach of Mr. Scheide will not do, either. 
It must be evolutionary and based solidly on the 
central Christian musical tradition. The north 
European chorale, outgrowth as it is of plainsong 
and thus with its roots in earliest Christianity, is 
such a “solid rock.” A new flowering of composition 
and congregational song will not come ex nihilo 
nor in “opposition” to anyone. It will come only 
if churchmen and musicians apply themselves to 
a critical study of musical tradition and patient 
appropriation of what is worthy in the light of 
modern musical practice and evangelical theology. 
Such a salutary development is likely to develop 
somewhere beyond the austerity of Pius X and 
considerably this side of Bach’s indiscipline. 

Oliver K. Olson 
Newport, Rhode Island 


TO THE EDITORS: I have just read the article, 
“Thoughts on Protestant Church Music”... While 
I am not in agreement with all of the author’s 
views, I think it to be the best exposition of what 
is wrong with church music and what can correct 
this in the Protestant church that I have yet seen. 


Thank you for printing such an excellent expo- 
sition. 
Robert D. Davis 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


TO THE EDITORS: I was rather appalled by the 
extreme pleading of William Scheide in your issue 
of August 6. 

Certainly Bach is a titan in Protestant church 
music, and indeed in music generally. But I wish 
that Mr. Scheide’s affiliation with the Bach Aria 
Group had not blinded him to the great wealth 
of other music available to the church organist 
and choir. Another titan of Bach’s time is Dietrich 
Buxtehude, who is now in the same process of 
rediscovery that Bach’s music experienced a hun- 
dred years ago. Vincent Liibeck and Georg Bohm 
are a couple of lesser-lights in the same era and 
tradition. 

But these great musicians date from 200 and 
more years ago. What about living music for a 
living church? I wonder whether Mr. Scheide has 
ever heard Ralph Vaughn Williams’ Mass in G 
Minor, the organ sonatas of Hindemith or the 
various organ pieces of composers like Virgil 
Thompson, Roger Sessions or Walter Piston? I 
should like, too, to hear Mr. Scheide’s views on 
Benjamin Britten, Carl Nielsen and Henry Cowell. 
Are any of these twentieth century composers 
worthy of church performance in our time, or must 





they be “rediscovered” a century or so hence? With 
all due reverence for the greatness of Bach, it is 
all too easy to equate his music with the needs of 
our churches, to the exclusion of other great music. 
Protestantism is neither so parochial nor so baroque 
as to need to do that. And thank God we are not 
bound by the esoteric tastes of a pope in trying 
to define and satisfy our musico-spiritual needs! 
Go back to 1700 if you wish Mr. Scheide—but it 
is not necessary to be a connoisseur of the past in 
order to find good and even great church music. 

William Robert Miller 

New York, New York 


TO THE EDITORS: Our pastor handed me the 
current copy of your paper containing “Thoughts 
on Protestant Church Music” for my perusal. Mr. 
Scheide has an axe to grind . .. and [he is} surely a 
Bach enthusiast and student. He shows acquaint- 
anceship with the history and development of the 
problems and trends surrounding music in the 
church and other places. However, when he got to 
the most helpful and thoughtful part of his dis- 
course, he stopped. 

The same things that are wrong with much of the 
churcn music of the present, both its content and 
performance, are wrong with the other factors in 
the churches . . . Right now we are attempting, in 
most American churches of middle and upper eco- 
nomic class, to discard the subjective type of 
“gospel” hymns and return to or develop new 
music, songs of praise which omit self. If the same 
sort of thing could take place in the other factors 
of our church community and worship, neither 
church, nor services, nor church organizations, nor 
preachers would fear criticism. 





WE WELCOME 

to our readership the subscribers to Chris- 
tianity and Society, “A Quarterly devoted 
to Christianity and Social Reconstruction,” 
which has terminated publication after nearly 
twenty-one years of service to Christian social 
concern. Christianity and Crisis is completing 
the unexpired subscriptions. We hope these 
new readers will find our pages stimulating 
and worthy to take the place of Christianity 
and Soctety. 
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. . . Beautiful and effective church worship is 
the result of preparation with worship as the object, 
rather than beauty and effect. We get so engrossed 
in the little things of self. We forget that the tower- 
ing Bach and his music developed in cold churches, 
on poor organs, among disorderly congregations 
who endured church service with their numbers of 
restless children from early morning to late after- 
noon. Bach had a Call and he never released his 
drive to fulfill it. 

Mrs. Noel M. Hall 
Ozark, Missouri 


WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


The Church in China 


Although Christians in China argue with the 
Communists regarding the Party’s lack of belief 
in God, they recognize “the very important good 
things” accomplished by revolution and feel the 
churches have been strengthened by their independ- 
ence from Western ties, Anglican Bishop K. K. Ting 
of China told the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at its recent meeting in Hun- 
gary. 

Bishop Ting said ‘the fact that China had been 
through a revolution was not any political or diplo- 
matic accident” and that it marked a turning point 
in history long overdue. He said Chinese people 
don’t want to see this reversed,” and that although 
Christians in the West may regard the new China 
as a judgment of God, Chinese Christians in the 
past six or seven years have come to see it as an 
“act of God,” and a demonstration of his love for 
China. 
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